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TENNYSON 


By  HENRY  JONES 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

Read  October  27,  1909  : 

1 CANNOT  accept  the  great  honour  which  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  has  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  to  assist  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Tennyson's  birthday,  without  sug- 
gesting, were  it  only  by  a  single  word,  the  depth  of  my  gratitude. 
When  they  sent  me  the  invitation  I  was  much  surprised,  and  I  have 
been  sorry  ever  since  that  I  accepted  it.  You  might  well  have  said 
to  them  when  they  asked  a  student  of  Philosophy  to  speak  of  a  great 
poet,  what  Lynette  said  to  Arthur  when  he  gave  her  Quest  to  Gareth  : 

Fie  on  thee,  King?    I  ask'd  for  thy  chief  knight., 
And  thou  hast  given  me  but  a  kitchen-knave. 

But  it  occurred  to  me  that  what  the  Council  desired  on  this  occasion 
was  not  the  critical  estimate  of  the  scholar,  or  the  expert  in  the  Art 
of  Literature,  but  some  expression  of  the  significance  of  the  last 
undisputed  national  poet  of  England  for  the  multitudes  of  simple 
men  and  women  who  have  sought  much,  and  found  much  in  his 
poems.  From  that  point  of  view  the  burden  of  my  task  seemed 
bearable.  Sharing  the  common  mind,  and  pretending  to  no  other 
equipment  than  it  possesses,  I  though  I  might  try  to  speak  for  it. 

And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  no  man  can  speak  for  another  of 
the  things  of  Art.  The  appeal  which  Beauty  makes  and  the  response 
which  it  awakens  differ  for  every  man.  Every  genuine  experience  of 
a  beautiful  thing  is  unique,  and  a  borrowed  appreciation  of  it  is 
naught.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  realm  of  the  Fine  Arts  is 
lawless,  or  that  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  a  matter  of  caprice.  The 
Canons  of  Art  are  as  universal  as  the  Laws  of  Logic.  But  they  are 
also  as  general.  As  no  Logic  ever  can  set  forth  all  the  reasons  for 
which  the  simplest  belief  is  held  to  be  true,  so  no  adequate  account 
will  ever  be  given  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  poem  or  painting  is 
held  to  be  beautiful.  The  premises  of  the  artistic  judgement  cannot 
be  numbered.  They  are  the  intertwined  totality  of  the  elements  of 
the  personality  of  the  literary  critic  himself,  informed  and  suffused  by 
the  whole  of  his  literary  experience.    So  that,  even  for  the  same 
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individual,  judgements  of  taste  are  never  twice  the  same  in  all 
respects.  Personality,  which  is  another  name  for  experience,  is  like 
the  gateway  of  Camelot,  a  living  thing  which  changes.  Its 

Dragon-boughts  and  elvish  emblemings 
Move,  seethe,  twine  and  curl. 

Nevertheless,  the  world's  judgement  of  the  great  things  of  Art 
stands  singularly  stable  and  secure.  That  variable,  inconsistent,  ill- 
informed,  elusive,  captious  and  unreasoning  thing  which  we  call  the 
public  taste,  if  it  is  given  time  to  follow  its  own  blind  ways,  somehow 
sifts  the  subtle  qualities  of  the  poets  and  on  the  whole  arrives  at 
sound  conclusions.  The  process  is  very  mysterious,  and  far  too 
wayward  and  complex  to  be  satisfactorily  explained.  We  only  know 
that  it  is  carried  on  by  many  minds,  and  carried  on  the  more  success- 
fully, the  more  each  mind  is  sincere  to  its  own  findings.  As  the 
wind,  passing  through  the  forest,  makes  each  particular  leaf  vocal  in 
its  own  way,  and  brings  forth  a  multitudinous  music  that  is  one,  so 
the  greater  poets  set  free  the  power  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  to 
play  upon  the  souls  of  men  innumerable,  and  awaken,  soon  or  late, 
the  same  universal  murmur  of  glad  assent. 

The  unanimity  of  their  satisfaction  in  a  great  poet  is  not  due,  I 
think,  or  not  due  to  any  great  degree,  to  the  influence  of  the  official 
literary  critics  upon  a  docile  public  mind.  The  critics  themselves  are 
by  no  means  unanimous.  The  history  of  criticism  makes  the  strangest 
reading.  Even  in  the  case  of  Tennyson,  the  vicissitudes  of  whose 
fame  have  been  far  less  striking  than  is  usual  with  great  poets,  the 
literature  of  criticism  awakens  reflection.  Travelling  through  this  wide 
wasteland  I  was  almost  led  to  believe  that  there  is  one  region 
where  caprice  is  more  unconfined  and  the  rule  of  chaos  more  un- 
restrained than  in  that  other  region,  in  which  Philosophy  is  the 
innocent  and  long-suffering  victim.  I  can  almost  pardon  what  has 
been  said  of  Hegel,  now  that  I  know  what  has  been  said  of 
Tennyson. 

Besides,  even  if  the  critics  were  unanimous,  which  is  really  quite 
unthinkable,  the  public  mind  is  not  so  docile  as  we  are  prone  to 
think.  It  is  apt  in  literature,  as  in  philosophy  or  politics,  to  lead 
its  leaders  ;  and  if  it  enjoys  a  poet,  it  neglects  his  critics.  The  ulti- 
mate verdict  of  the  world  is  not  reached  by  weighing  the  opinions  of 
the  experts,  and  striking  the  mean  between  adulation  and  detraction. 
It  does  not  come  as  the  result  of  disputation.  The  function  of 
critical  argumentation  is  narrow  even  in  the  departments  of  learn- 
ing where  the  clash  of  argument  and  counter-argument  must  be 
heard.    The  false,  even  in  philosophy  or  theology,  is  rarely  refuted 
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by  direct  disproof.  Error  is  not  uprooted  as  a  rule ;  it  is  pushed 
aside  by  new  growths  of  truth,  often  in  fields  which  look  remote 
enough.  Theological  systems  may  be  rendered  obsolete  by  natural 
science ;  and  false  opinions  are  left  to  wither  like  forgotten  house- 
hold plants. 

In  poetry  the  function  of  criticism  and  argumentative  disputation  is 
still  narrower.  Criticism  is  so  different  in  purpose  and  spirit  from 
the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  poetry,  that  I  do  not  think  it  decides 
the  destiny  of  the  poets.  Criticism  does  not  call  to  the  throne ;  for 
a  king  whom  we  can  look  in  the  face  is  not  altogether  royal.  It  is 
love  that  crowns.  The  critics  have  their  own  place  and  their  own 
worth,  but  it  is  not  their  voice  which  has  summoned  Tennyson 

To  move 

To  music  with  his  order  and  the  king. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  scholar,  it  is  true,  but  not  when  he  is  engaged  in 
criticism.  It  is  even  more  the  voice  of  unnumbered  men  and  women 
who  do  not  read  criticisms  much,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Canons 
of  Art,  but  who  have  found  in  the  poet  what  they  sorely  needed. 
Tennyson  spoke  for  England,  when  confusion  had  fallen  upon  its 
heart, 

In  that  close  mist  and  cryings  for  the  light : 

and  the  gratitude  of  England  to  him  is  just  and  deep. 

I  am  inclined  to  treat  this  uncritical  criticism,  this  methodless 
method  of  the  unreflective  multitude,  which  cannot  read  its  own 
heart  and  only  knows  that  it  is  being  moved,  with  great  respect. 
At  a  time  when  detraction  is  somewhat  prevalent,  I  want  to  stand 
by  the  verdict  of  the  common  mind.  By  occasional  reference  to 
it  I  think  that  the  scholar  or  man  of  letters  himself  may  find  his 
judgements  stayed  and  steadied.  He  will  be  saved  from  irrelevancies 
by  its  directly  practical  ways.  As  a  critic  he  cannot,  and  should  not, 
avoid  comparing  poet  with  poet,  and  therefore  he  must  feel  the 
limits  of  every  poet  in  turn.  He  must  tell  us  how  he  cannot  hear  in 
Tennyson's  verse  the  majestic  roll  of  Milton's  music  ;  or  how  he 
misses  the  direct  virility  of  Burns,  or  the  profuse  intensity  of 
Browning's  tumultuous  energy  :  how  Tennyson's  Art  is  three-parts 
artifice  ;  or  how  he  was  not  the  Ariel  of  song  like  Shelley,  and  had 
not  the  young  Greek  face  of  Keats  ;  or  how  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  him  the  solitary  expanse  and  the  bleak  magnificence  of  Words- 
worth's everlasting  thought.  But  nothing  of  all  this  matters  for  the 
common  mind,  nor  for  the  scholar  himself  when  he  reads  not  to  judge 
but  to  enjoy.  Then  he  is  glad  that  Tennyson  was  himself,  and  not 
Wordsworth  or  another.    For  his  fine  ear  detects  in  Tennyson's  voice 
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some  quality  never  heard  before ;  and  he  knows  that  the  great 
choir  which  chants  our  gorgeous  literature  is  richer  for  his  presence. 

It  is  for  this  new,  positive  quality  that  the  true  ear  always  listens  : 
it  is  for  this  that  the  lover  of  what  is  beautiful  cares,  and  not  for 
defects  or  limitations.  When  a  man  is  on  the  quest  for  beauty — and 
when  else  should  he  speak  of  poetry  ? — he  has  no  use  for  negation. 
He  will  have  no  commerce  at  all  with  that  which  does  not  please. 
He  would  close  the  door  of  his  Palace  of  Art  against  things  which  are 
not  fair ;  and  if  by  any  chance  they  enter,  he  turns  their  faces  to  the 
wall,  and  lets  them  be.  It  is  not  the  inharmonious  strains  that 
linger  in  the  musician's  ear ;  nor  do  they  form  the  o'ercome  of  the 
song  he  lilts  within  his  heart. 

Man  is  very  much  a  pragmatist.  He  values  things  for  their  use. 
His  interest  in  negation  is  really  very  narrow,  and  always  an  accident 
of  something  positive.  In  no  department  of  his  spiritual  enterprise 
does  he  draw  inspiration  from  the  flaws  or  the  dishonour  of  the 
world.  6 Yea,  I  know  it,'  was  the  answer  which  Merlin  gave  to 
Vivien  when  she  spoke  of  Lancelot's  commerce  with  the  Queen,  '  Let 
them  be?  Merlin  was  wise  and  knew  Nature's  own  method,  which 
is  to  grow  the  grain  and  forget  the  chaff.  And  human  nature, 
betray  it  as  men  and  women  will,  is  still  part  of  the  generous 
nature  of  the  wider  world.  It  sifts  the  true  from  the  false  by 
a  method  which  is  positive.  It  dwells  with  what  it  loves,  and  it 
forgets  the  rest. 

Holding  converse  with  a  changing  world  and  clashing  with  its 
circumstance,  men  catch  glimpses  of  their  own  needs ;  and  amongst 
these,  of  their  need  for  that  which  is  true,  and  right,  and  beautiful. 
And  if  they  discover  anywhere  the  objects  which  will  satisfy  these 
needs,  they  show  a  lasting,  if  reluctant,  gratitude  to  those  who  bring 
them  ;  and  bear  late  wreaths  of  laurel  to  their  graves. 

I  would  confirm  gladly  the  admiration  of  the  few  and  critical  of 
Tennyson's  4  unborrowed  perfections ',  but  my  task  is  both  humbler 
and  higher.  I  would,  on  this  occasion,  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
many  and  unsophisticated  readers  to  the  poet,  whose  thoughts  were 
their  own  thoughts  about  their  own  English  scenes  and  English  life. 
For  Tennyson  lived  in  their  world  :  he  was  tried  by  their  difficulties, 
moved  by  their  fears,  acquainted  with  their  griefs,  troubled  by  their 
dim  questionings ;  and  they  found  solacement  in  the  music  of  his 
verse.  I  doubt  if  any  poem  ever  written  has  soothed  the  sorrow  of  so 
many  hearts  as  In  Memoriam.  The  qualities  which  the  Aesthetic 
Art  demands  are  in  his  poems  :  the  charm  of  the  equal  yoking  of 
thought  and  word,  '  for  there  never  was  a  finer  ear  than  Tennyson's 
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nor  more  command  of  the  keys  of  language ' ; 1  and  surely  the  shy 
beauties  of  nature  never  played  on  a  more  sensitive  instrument  than 
his  soul  or  broke  into  more  exquisite  strains.  But  besides  these  things, 
of  which  it  is  mere  platitude  to  speak,  there  fell  from  his  hands  many 
other  kinds  of  good  gifts,  scattered  by  the  way  but  precious  all  the 
same — faith  in  the  face  of  doubt,  hope  contending  with  despair, 
inspiration  to  all  gentleness  in  life.  I  hold  it  no  wonder  that  his  age 
proclaimed  him  King,  or  that  6  only  once  in  the  history  of  our 
literature  in  verse,  and  once  in  prose,  has  there  been  seen  a  royal 
suzerainty  maintained  over  an  entire  epoch  by  a  single  writer  to  be 
compared  to  that  by  which  Alfred  Tennyson  has  dominated  the 
Victorian  Age'.2  His  age  did  well  to  submit  to  his  yoke  and  yield 
itself  to  his  power.  It  may  be  true  that  other  times  have  brought 
other  needs,  and  that  the  ideals  of  the  Victorian  Age  are  in  many 
respects  no  longer  ours,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  Tennyson's  power  to  pass. 

TW  some  there  be  that  hold 
The  King  a  shadow,  and  the  city  real ; 
Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him  ;  for  so  thou  pass 
Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thou  become 
A  thrall  to  his  enchantments  ;  for  the  king 
Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows,  as  is  a  shame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the  which 
No  man  can  keep. 

It  will  be  said  no  doubt  that  to  prize  a  poet  on  such  grounds  as 
these  is  to  esteem  him  for  qualities  which  are  alien  to  his  Art. 
Poetry  it  will  be  said — and  truly — is  sovereign  within  her  own  realm. 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful  mirth, 

Joying  to  feel  herself  alive, 
Lord  over  Nature,  Lord  of  the  visible  Earth, 

Lord  of  the  senses  five, 

what  has  she  to  do  with  the  brawlings  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  the 
strife  of  right  and  wrong  ? 

1  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 

I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl. 
I  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed, 

But  contemplating  all. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  Art,  it  is  justly  held,  depends  entirely  upon 
its  beauty.  A  picture  is  not  better  for  being  a  portrait ;  nor 
a  poem  because  it  has  a  religious  subject,  or  conveys  moral  lessons; 
nor  is  6  a  hurdy-gurdy  in  tune  because  it  plays  the  Old  Hundredth  \ 
Art,  Morality,  Knowledge,  Religion  are  all  sovereign  in  their  own 
domain,  and  each  of  them  amply  authorizes  itself. 

1  See  Emerson's  English  Traits.    2  Frederic  Harrison's  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill. 
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But  this  truth  is  often  misunderstood  and  put  to  false  uses.  It  is 
thought  that  their  Sovereignty  can  be  secured  only  by  confining  each 
of  them  to  a  restricted  domain  into  which  the  others  may  not  enter. 
Truth,  Beauty,  Goodness  are  said  to  deal  with  different  objects,  as  well 
as  to  appeal  to  different  faculties,  and  to  aim  at  different  purposes. 
They  are  separate  aspects  .  of  our  experience,  relative  to  different 
phases  of  reality,  all  of  them  abstract,  onesided,  and  incomplete,  and 
they  6  come  together  only  in  the  Absolute 

I  wish  to  admit  their  independence,  but  to  deny  their  rivalry  and 
mutual  exclusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dominion  of  every  one  of 
these  Supreme  Arts  of  Life  is  not  only  absolute  but  without  bounds. 
There  is  no  region  anywhere  which  the  Fine  Arts  may  not  invade  and 
make  their  own — not  that  which  Science  rules  with  an  iron  hand,  nor 
that  in  which  the  elemental  powers  of  right  and  wrong  wage  their  end- 
less warfare,  nor  that  where  Religion  dwells  amongst  green  pastures 
watered  with  springs  which  never  fail.  The  ideals  of  man's  best  life 
overlap.  Every  created  thing  belongs  to  them  all  alike.  It  is  an 
object  of  knowledge  to  him  who  seeks  the  truth ;  a  means  of  learning 
what  is  right  to  him  who  aims  at  the  moral  good ;  and  it  may  also 
be  fraught  with  music  for  the  poet.  Facts  which  are  fragile, 
transient,  fleeting  as  the  dance  of  daffodils,  can  enter  into  many 
contexts,  every  one  of  which  is  permanent.  They  may  illustrate 
a  Law  of  Nature  for  science,  or  the  Imperatives  of  Duty  for  the 
moralist ;  and  they  may  be  made  a  joy  for  ever  by  the  poet.  Nor  is 
it  otherwise  with  the  things  of  the  world  of  mind — with  the  play  of 
social  forces,  the  growth  and  decay  of  policies  and  constitutions,  the 
strife  of  creeds  and  systems.  These  too  are  materials  for  poetry  and 
for  all  the  Arts  of  life.  The  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  are 
like  different  voices  in  one  harmony.  Each  sings  its  own  part,  and 
follows  the  windings  of  the  common  theme  in  its  own  way ;  and  the 
music  is  all  the  richer. 

And  it  is  one.  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Goodness  are  abstract  it  is 
true,  and  not  one  of  them  is  the  whole.  But  they  are  all  an 
attempted  rendering  of  the  whole.  They  come  together  in  the 
Absolute :  nay,  they  come  together  in  the  soul  of  man.  They 
convey  to  it  the  many-sided  glory  of  the  world,  which  is  majestic  at 
once  in  its  Tightness,  and  truth,  and  beauty.  There  is  no  way  which 
man  can  devise  to  translate  the  language  of  the  one  into  the 
language  of  the  others ;  nothing  but  poetry  can  render  the  truth  of 
poetry,  and  nothing  but  doing  the  right  can  render  the  meaning  of 
morality.  Nay,  we  cannot  make  the  Fine  Arts  take  the  place  of  one 
another — not  poetry  that  of  music,  nor  music  that  of  painting  or 
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sculpture.  The  experience  of  each  is  finally  unique.  But  though 
the  rational  spirit  of  man  cannot  translate  their  speech  into  a 
common  tongue,  or  invent  a  spiritual  Esperanto,  still  it  can  com- 
prehend them  all.  The  quarrel  of  Art  and  Morality,  of  Poetry  and 
Philosophy,  is  but  a  foolish  brawl  between  their  ragged  retainers 
They  themselves  are  most  at  one  when  they  are  most  themselves. 

The  soul  of  man  is  like  a  walled  city,  immured  at  first  within 
itself,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  wider  world,  callous  to  its 
beauty,  selfishly  exclusive  of  its  larger  purposes.  But  the  powers 
which  compass  it  round  about  are  friendly,  though  it  knows  them 
not.  The  great  rich  universe  sits  in  perpetual  siege  against  it,  as  if 
resolved  in  one  way  or  another  to  break  down  its  isolation  and  flood 
it  with  its  bounty.  If  the  portals  of  reason  are  closed  and  the 
engines  of  argument  and  armed  proof  fail  to  force  the  gates,  the 
beauty  of  the  arts  may  win  a  way,  like  the  evening  mists  which 
moved  up  the  stream  of  Eden,  bringing  with  them  a  good  needed 
but  not  sought.  The  linked  concord  of  music,  the  glory  of  form  and 
colour,  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  poet's  verse  may  succeed  where  the 
concatenated  necessity  of  reasoning  fails. 

Are  there  not  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  very  life 
rests  on  moral  convictions  and  religious  beliefs  which  they  cannot 
defend  by  conscious  reasoning  ?  They  can  follow  the  arguments  of 
the  Sceptic,  for  the  incoherencies  of  experience  are  many  and  plain, 
and  the  way  of  negation  is  easy.  But  they  cannot  answer  them. 
The  dogmatic  creeds  seem  to  them  to  browbeat  reason,  and  they  are 
not  satisfied  :  while  the  constructive  systems  of  the  great  philosophers, 
who  testify  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  world,  sound  in  their  ears 
like  jargon  and  look  like  jugglery.  These  men  and  women  have 
sought  and  found,  and  they  have  rightly  sought  and  found,  in  the 
great  religious  poets  of  the  last  century  what  they  could  not  find 
elsewhere.  Had  it  not  been  for  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and 
Tennyson  above  all  others,  they  would  be  found  dwelling  '  in  a  world 
of  eclipse  and  paralysis,  neither  able  to  find  a  faith  nor  to  do  without 
one,  sitting 

by  the  poisoned  streams  of  life 
Waiting  for  the  morrow  that  shall  free  them  from  the  strife'. 

Poetry  is  a  generous  Art,  and  it  needs  generous  critics,  willing 
to  see  it  grace  the  dry-herb  dinners  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the 
feasts  of  sinners.  But  the  hastier  critics  of  this  more  lusty  age 
cannot  quite  forgive  Tennyson  his  stainlessness.  There  is  lack  of 
enterprise,  they  say,  in  his  moral  world,  and  of  the  spirit  of  adventure 
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in  his  speculations ;  his  faith  is  too  simple,  his  spiritual  humility  too 
deep.  But  I  would  ask  them  to  take  a  larger  view.  The  critics 
who  would  limit  the  significance  of  man's  ways,  and  tether  his  destiny 
to  that  which  is  visible  to  the  eyes  of  sense,  and  who  deny  the  rights 
of  poetry  to  range  in  wider  realms  are  more  rash  than  those  who 
wait  expectant,  and  try  to  spell  out  the  intimations  of  man's  immortal 
nature. 

But  herein,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  very  defect  of  Tennyson.  The 
nature  of  man  and  that  of  the  Universe  in  which  he  lives  do  not 
surge  and  heave  with  meaning  for  him,  as  they  did  for  the  Romantic 
Idealists  of  the  preceding  age.  He  touched  great  themes  in  a  timid 
Way.  His  poems  are  perfect  etchings,  delicately  truthful  in  every 
line ;  and  in  their  way  supreme,  original,  unrivalled  in  our  own  or 
any  other  literature.  But  they  lack  range  and  power  and  passion. 
Tennyson  gives  us  glimpses  of  Nature's  nooks,  and  the  most  faithful 
renderings  of  the  finite  fragments  of  man's  moral  and  reflective  life. 
But  he  has  not  written  down  4  the  things  that  should  not  be '.  4  All 
is  silver-grey,  placid  and  perfect  with  his  Art.'  It  never  'gives 
way ' ;  always  6  he  knows  both  what  he  wants  and  what  would  gain ', 
and  his  'low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand'  never  fails  in 
execution.1  There  is  a  glamour  in  his  Princess  and  the  enchanted 
radiance  of  times  which  never  were  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King ;  fancy, 
but  not  imagination,  romance,  but  not  mystery.  Even  in  his  In 
Memoriam,  where  reflection  moves  with  the  burdened  brow  of  pensive 
thought  along  the  utter  margins  of  man's  world,  there  is  no  Mount 
of  Vision  ;  but  everywhere  the  plain  expanse  and  the  sober  wealth  of 
Tennyson's  own  Eastern  counties.  His  faith  and  his  doubts  were 
the  faith  and  the  doubts  of  his  time :  6  like  Pope  he  found  the 
tersest  expressions  for  its  dominant  moods  and  its  ruling  ideas'2 
and  gave  us  faithful  transcripts,  but  nothing  more.  Child  of  the  flat 
plains  of  common  experience,  he  did  not 

Roam  at  large  among1  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements, 

like  Wordsworth,  nor, 

Reckless  of  the  Storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest, 

was  his  spirit 

As  a  presence  and  a  motion  one 
Among  the  many  there.  .  .  . 

An  equal  amongst  mightiest  energies. 

1  See  Browning's  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

2  See  Professor  Macneile  Dixon's  A  Primer  of  Tennyson — a  most  sincere  and 
reliable  estimate  of  the  poet. 
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He  was  the  poet  of  finitude,  distinct  in  every  lineament,  classical 
in  his  methods — the  clear,  pure,  perfect,  English  Virgil.  The  infinite 
to  him  was  like  the  a-ntipov  to  the  Greek.  It  was  awful  without 
being  sublime;  it  overwhelmed,  but  did  not  inspire;  for  it  had 
neither  form  nor  measure.  It  was  the  region  of  eternal  dusk.  The 
rays  of  knowledge  striving  with  its  gloom  were  foiled,  distorted, 
absorbed  ;  and  the  familiar  ways  of  the  ordered  life  of  man  were  lost. 
Nature's  vast  powers  paid  no  heed  to  reason.  Like  his  own 
Lucretius,  he 

Saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane, 
Fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  make 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 
For  ever. 

And  he  was  afraid.  Browning  could  revel  in  the  riot.  He  took 
a  pleasure  in  the  uncouth  pride 

Of  young  volcanos  come  up,  cyclops-like, 
Staring  together  with  their  eyes  on  flame. 

But  Tennyson's  imagination  was  appalled.  He  feared  the  forces 
which  the  natural  sciences  of  his  day  were  at  once  setting  free  and 
ranging  together  under  laws  universal  and  inexorable.  And  this  was 
natural.  His  day  was  the  hey-day  of  Materialism.  He  was  not  out 
of  touch  with  the  physical  sciences  as  Wordsworth  was,  and  he  was 
much  too  open-eyed  to  the  truth  not  to  see  how  their  ranks  were 
closing  together  around  the  narrowing  circle  of  man's  life,  and  how 
vain  for  breaking  through  were  the  old  devices.  Hence  Tennyson 
did  not  appeal  to  Nature :  he  appealed  against  Nature. 

The  same  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  lawless  infinite  appeared  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  social  forces  which  first  broke  loose  in  his 
day.  Once  more  his  imagination  could  not  match  the  emergency. 
He  was  no  Wagner  who  could  set  to  music  the  wild  cries  of  the  New 
Democracy.  He  saw  only  its  destructive  side ;  nothing  but  anarchy 
could  ensue,  and  he  yearned  for  the  simpler  order  of  the  past,  secured 
so  slowly  and  with  such  toil. 

Step  by  step  we  gained  a  freedom  known  to  Europe,  known  to  all, 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness — thro'  the  tonguesters  we  may  fall. 

4  Demagogue,'  4  leader  of  the  people,'  was  no  epithet  of  honour  to 
him.    It  meant  one  who  would 

Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  again  without  the  faith,  without  the  hope, 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  roll  their  ruins  down  the  slope, 
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He  could  not  trust  his  wings  over  the  unexplored  abyss  of  our 
country's  future  fate,  nor  did  he  share  the  passion  for  adventure  with- 
out end,  but  like  his  own  Ulysses  confined  his  widest  wanderings  to 
the  sunlit  isles.  Linking  his  hand  within  the  hand  of  humble  faith 
he  turned  his  steps  backwards  towards  the  old  well-ordered  ways  of 
a  beloved  land  where  it  was  always  afternoon. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  say  of  these  negations  ?  Very  simply? 
I  answer,  that  on  the  whole  they  are  true.  But  whether  they  are 
generally  relevant  and  have  any  substantial  worth,  or  whether  on  the 
other  hand  they  have  only  the  distorted  truth  of  a  photograph  which 
is  out  of  focus,  is  another  question. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Carlyle's  essay  on  'Goethe1,  which  the 
negative  critic  who  finds  faults  may  well  lay  to  heart,  and  which  I 
most  certainly  do  not  wish  to  forget.  6  The  faults  of  a  poem,  or 
other  piece  of  Art,**  says  Carlyle,  'as  we  view  them  at  first,  will  by 
no  means  continue  unaltered  when  we  view  them  after  due  and  final 
investigation.  Let  us  consider  what  we  mean  by  a  fault.  By  the 
word  "fault"  we  designate  something  that  displeases  us,  that  con- 
tradicts us.  But  here  the  question  might  arise :  who  are  we  ?  This 
fault  displeases,  contradicts  us  :  so  far  is  clear ;  and  had  we,  had  / — 
had  my  pleasure  and  confirmation — been  the  chief  end  of  the  poet, 
then  doubtless  he  has  failed  in  that  end,  and  his  fault  remains  a  fault 
irremediably,  and  without  defence.  But  who  shall  say  whether  such 
really  was  his  object,  whether  such  ought  to  have  been  his  object? 
And  if  it  was  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  been,  what  becomes  of  the 
fault?' 

Now,  what  measure  really  is  it  we  are  meting  to-day  to  the  poet 
who  yesterday  meant  so  much  for  England,  and  who  may  mean  so 
much  again  to-morrow  ?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
diffident,  and  my  own  thoughts  rebuke  me.  As  a  critic  of  Art  I  am 
helpless.  I  can  only  feel  the  witchery  of  his  lyrics,  the  immaculate 
perfection  of  his  rendering  of  nature's  delicate  lines  and  hues ;  his 
Knights  so  full  of  lustihood, 4  Each  with  a  beacon-star  upon  his  head,' 
his  maids  so  lily-white.    I  am  content  to  ride  forth  in  his  train 

Under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 

Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 

That  seem'd  the  heavens  up-breaking  thro'  the  earth, 

And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 

Behold  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale 

The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised. 

Criticism  sinks  into  silence  amongst  such  scenes  as  these. 

And  if  I  turn  from  his  Art  and  call  to  mind  that  as  a  student  of 
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Philosophy  I  am  expected  to  speak  of  his  thoughts,  I  must  remember 
that  I  am  of  course  the  slave  of  a  system — one  of  those  who 
Take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the  world. 

Besides,  I  am  a  Celt,  unmodified  and  unrepentant,  and  Tennyson  was 
a  Saxon  in  every  fibre  of  his  mind ;  and  Celt  and  Saxon  can  never 
quite  understand  each  other.  Doomed  and  yet  privileged  to  live  in 
that  confused  land  where  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  the  practical 
and  the  impossible,  intertwine  ;  child  neither  of  heaven  nor  earth,  nor, 
I  trust,  of  the  place  beneath,  the  Celt  is  an  incorrigible  Romanticist. 
His  very  reason  is  fancy-fed ;  he  is  impatient  of  the  sluggish  ways  of 
the  persevering  world ;  and  he  is  a  dissenter  from  every  creed.  Even 
beauty  must  at  times  for  him  escape  all  law ;  humour  must  be 
reckless  and  unrestrained ;  and  truth  itself  must,  as  Hegel  said,  6  be 
drunk  in  every  limb.'  The  Celt  will  delight  in  Tennyson's  colouring, 
and  wanton  in  the  wealth  of  his  ornamentation ;  but  do  you  think 
that  a  Welshman  can  rejoice  really  in  the  same  way  in  Tennyson's 
utter  accuracy  and  perfect  draughtsmanship ;  or  that  an  Irishman 
will  find  his  own  delirious  jollity  in  such  a  poem  as  the  6  Northern 
Farmer '  ? 

The  Celt  can  barely  understand  the  deep  love  of  law  and  of  slowly 
broadening  order,  or  the  unyielding  tenacity  of  a  poet  who  mastered 
his  own  moods  and  could  for  forty  years  perfect  his  Idylls.  You 
may  charge  the  Celt  with  6  fool  fury  '  if  you  will,  or  4  wild  hysterics 
and  fail  to  see  that  there  is  method  in  his  madness  as  well  as  madness 
in  his  method.  But  he  is  not  entirely  without  his  rights,  Romanticist 
as  he  is ;  and  when  he  is  about  and  in  power  it  is  well  that  you 
should  be  awake,  both  to  what  he  has  to  give  and  what  he  takes 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  it  were  well  for  him  on  his  part,  if  he 
could  value  a  little  (not  too  much)  the  plain,  practical,  sound  and 
most  limited  Saxon  sense  which  could  prompt  a  Jowett  to  send  to 
a  great  poet  suggestions  of  subjects  for  his  poems — The  'Jupiter 
Olympius ',  or  quite  simply  and  slightly  'Relatives  in  India',  or 
*  I  wish  Mr.  Tennyson  could  be  persuaded  to  put  "  The  Dogma  of 
Immortality  "  to  verse  ' ! 1 

Verily,  Puck's  opinion  about  our  kind  was  not  far  wrong.2 
But  I  turn  aside  from  these  limitations.    I  have  referred  to  them 
because  the  critic's  part  is  so  hard,  so  impossible  to  play.    He  has  to 

1  See  Life  of  Tennyson,  i,  pp.  433-5. 

2  I  have  found  that  one  cannot  jest  south  of  the  Tweed,  or  east  of  the  Severn, 
except  at  one's  personal  peril ;  for  one  occasionally  meets,  not  the  Englishman 
who  is  an  ADglo-Celt,  but  an  Anglo-Saxon.  May  I  ask  the  latter  not  to  take 
this  contrast  too  literally  ? 
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appear  in  a  role  that  is  much  too  large  for  him.  He  has  to  measure 
the  master  minds,  and  in  pronouncing  his  verdicts  pretend  to  speak 
for  human  nature  and  the  nature  of  things  at  large.  But,  even  when 
his  heart  is  generous,  his  standards  are  defective  ;  for  poetry  has 
many  forms  and  speaks  in  i  infinitely  various  accents  \ 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  defects  or  limitations  which  are 
now  found  in  Tennyson's  poetry  are  in  great  part  our  own,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  pass  the  final  verdict,  and  that  we  must  not 
pretend  to  do  so.  The  time  has  not  come  as  yet.  There  are  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  which  we  can  deliver  judgement  at  once.  We  need 
not  delay,  for  instance,  before  pronouncing  a  theory  in  Mathematics 
or  a  hypothesis  of  Natural  Science  to  be  true  or  false.  But  the  poet's 
case  '  is  a  case  reserved  \ 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  what  it  is  which  time  must  bring  before 
the  world  can  pass  a  trustworthy  judgement  on  the  poet :  for,  of  course, 
time's  mere  lapse .  means  nothing.  Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  the 
critics  count  it  a  defect  in  Tennyson  that  he  shared  the  fears,  the 
hopes,  the  beliefs,  the  doubts,  the  opinions  of  his  age  ?  We  do  not 
blame  Sophocles  for  living  within  the  horizon  of  his  timeSi  We  do 
not  think  Isaiah  the  less  poet  for  sharing  the  hopes  of  Israel,  or 
Euripides  for  giving  voice  to  the  doubts  which  darkened  his  age's 
decaying  faith.  We  know  that  the  perishable  forms  of  human  life  can 
be  filled  by  the  poet  with  imperishable  meanings,  and  that  mortal 
civilizations  can  put  on  immortality.  The  theme  of  the  poet,  as  well 
as  his  rendering  of  it,  can  be  lifted  into  the  realm  of  imagination  ; 
and  then  it  is  like  a  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  out  of  the  reach  of 
corruption.  Greece  lives  for  ever  in  its  poets ;  so  does  Israel ;  so 
does  Rome;  so  does  the  England  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Age  of 
Milton  and  Pope  and  Wordsworth  ;  and  so  may  Tennyson's  England 
yet :  for,  as  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  truthfullest  of  all  his 
critics, e  he  was  above  and  beyond  all  the  poet  of  England,  and  the 
best  lover  among  her  poet-sons.' 1 

A  great  English  literary  critic,  in  some  ways  the  greatest  of  them 
now  living,  I  mean  Professor  Bradley,  has  referred  to  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  the  perishable  and  the  imperishable  elements  in 
great  poetry,  and  especially  to  the  theory  that  would  place  reflective 
opinions,  beliefs,  doubts,  systems,  whether  they  be  religious,  philo- 
sophical, social  or  political,  in  the  former  class.2  This  theory  is  not 
all  false,  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  the  last  word  on  this  matter. 
No  one  now  believes  in  the  Theology  of  Homer,  but  still  we  offer 

1  Professor  Macneile  Dixon  :  A  Primer  of  Tennyson. 

2  See  Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry,  pp.  170,  173,  and  362. 
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sweet  sacrifice  to  his  gods  and  goddesses,  and  we  would  not  for  any 
price  pull  down  their  altars.  Can  you  divide  the  Iliad  into  two 
parts,  and  gather  the  social  views,  the  politics,  the  theology  together 
in  one  heap  and  call  them  perishable  ?  Not  in  the  least.  They,  too, 
have  suffered  change,  to  suffer  change  no  more  ;  for  they  have  become 
objects  of  the  imagination.    As  the 

Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 
The  hairbreadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach 

became  a  tale  of  love  in  Desdemona's  ear ;  or  as  the  winter's  rages 
pass  into  the  gentle  days  of  spring  or  summer's  quiet  evenings ;  so,  by 
a  process  that  is  4  strange  and  passing  strange ',  the  risks  and  disasters 
of  a  nation's  life,  even  the  bickerings  of  its  creeds  and  the  contentions 
of  its  politics,  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  imperishable  form  of  poetry. 
But  not  till  the  strain  and  the  strife  of  the  actual  experience  of  them  is 
past. 

Poetry  demands  detachment ;  but  so  also  does  the  true,  or  poetic 
appreciation  of  poetry ;  and  that  detachment  from  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  has  not  yet  come.  Our  era,  in  spite  of  many  differences  and 
of  the  dim  looming  of  other  times  to  come,  is  still  the  same  as 
Tennyson's ;  and  our  critical  estimates  are  not  safe.  The  world  is 
turning  another  side  to  the  sun,  but  the  change  of  the  spiritual 
seasons  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  true  that  Tennyson  does  not  rule 
in  our  sky  at  the  height  of  noon  as  he  did  in  the  middle  of  what  we 
call  the  Victorian  Age ;  and  that  his  fame  is  for  the  moment 
westering.  But  the  reason  is  in  ourselves :  it  is  the  earth  that  turns. 
The  religious  doubts  and  the  political  fears  which  tried  his  faith  and 
courage  are  still  abroad.  Our  spirits  are,  as  regards  these  things, 
not  yet  at  peace.  We  cannot  look  at  his  themes  through  a  serene 
atmosphere  as  we  look  at  the  objects  sung  by  the  poets  of  ages  long 
ago.  Our  poetic  judgement  is  disturbed  by  our  concern  for  causes; 
and,  in  consequence,  Tennyson's  fame  wades  amongst  our  floating 
opinions  like  the  moon  amongst  the  clouds,  and  his  silvery  light  is 
often  obscured. 

Of  two  things  only,  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  possible  for  us  at  this  time 
to  be  steadfastly  certain.  The  first  is  the  absolute  originality  of 
Tennyson's  artistic  touch.  Whatever  may  be  the  compass  of  his 
voice,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  uniqueness  of  its  quality.  It 
is  like  a  rich  and  unobtrusive  Alto  saturating  with  its  subtle  sweetness 
the  harmonies  of  the  greatest  choir  of  singers  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  On  this  matter  all  the  critics  worthy  of  the  least 
respect  are  at  one. 
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The  second  is  the  absolute  fidelity  of  his  rendering  of  his  Age — a 
thing  which  the  critics  know,  but  have  not  yet  recognized  as  also 
a  possession  for  ever ;  for  they  are  still  entangled  in  its  experience. 
Hegel  has  compared  the  man  of  genius  in  his  relation  to  his  age  to 
one  who  places  the  last  and  locking-stone  in  an  arch.  Many  hands 
have  helped  to  build  the  structure,  but  it  is  in  his  hand  alone  that  it 
becomes  a  thing  complete,  balanced,  self-sustained  and  sure.  And 
such  a  master's  hand  was  Tennyson's — the  last  of  our  country's  truly 
immortal  poets. 

The  last  as  yet ;  but,  I  must  believe,  not  the  last  of  all.  There  is 
another  arch  a-building,  hanging  incomplete  with  its  wider  span  over 
wilder  waters.  For  there  is  a  seething  of  religious  beliefs  and  a 
lawless  raging  of  social  forces  the  like  of  which  has  probably  not 
been  seen  before.  But  I  believe  that  deep  down  amidst  the  surging 
doubts,  the  foundations  of  a  stronger  faith  both  in  God  and  in  our 
country's  destiny  are  being  slowly  laid.  It  is  a  faith  in  facts  and  not 
a  faith  in  spite  of  facts.  It  appeals  not  to  God  against  Nature,  but 
to  God  in  Nature  and  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  not  a  faith  rent  in 
twain  by  dualisms  as  Tennyson's  was  ;  for  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
mechanical  conceptions  of  the  Victorian  Age  is  relaxing  its  hold.  It 
is  a  faith  in  a  Universe  which  is  not  dead  but  divine — the  living 
garment  of  the  great  good  God.  This  faith  promises  to  possess  the 
souls  of  men  enduringly ;  and  it,  too,  will  find  its  poet. 

Tennyson's  courage  was  the  courage  which  his  day  demanded ;  and 
you  have  only  to  turn  to  such  testimony  as  that  of  Bishop  Westcott 
or  Henry  Sidgwick  in  order  to  realize  what  Tennyson  meant  for 
his  time.1  His  was  the  unflinching  courage  and  the  tenacious 
hope  of  a  traveller  across  an  arid  waste,  who  when  all  his  companions 
cried  out  'Mirage',  maintained  that  yet  there  was  somewhere  in 
the  vast  expanse  a  green  oasis  and  living  waters.  His  own  lips  were 
parched  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  wellnigh  fordone : 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

The  spiritual  waters  had  sunk  very  low  in  that  age,  nay,  they  were 
wellnigh  lost ;  but  I  think  that  the  rains  are  coming,  and  that 


1  See  Tennyson's  Life,  i,  pp.  300-4. 
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springs  will  rise  in  the  desert,  and  that  mankind  will  yet  drink  deep, 
and  know  that  God  and  Nature  satisfy. 

Not  less  full  of  hope,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  outlook  in  other 
directions.  I  think  that  the  social  seethings  which  brought  such 
fear  upon  Tennyson's  order-loving  heart  and  added  weight  to 
his  patient  eighty  years,  will  also  find  their  law  that  holds  them  in 
their  channel.  Our  country  'will  emerge,  one  day1.  And  well, 
indeed,  will  it  be  if  when  that  day  comes  it  will  find  a  Poet  faithful 
to  its  highest  hope  and  noblest  life,  as  Tennyson  was  throughout  his 
own  long  day  of  purest  service. 

Carlyle  tells  us  that  '  The  old  Arab  tribes  would  gather  in  liveliest 
gaudeamus,  and  sing,  and  kindle  bonfires  and  wreathe  crowns  of 
honour  and  solemnly  thank  the  gods  that,  in  their  tribe  too,  a  Poet 
had  shown  himself.  As,  indeed,  they  well  might ;  for  what  usefuller, 
I  say  not  nobler  and  heavenlier  thing,  could  the  Gods,  doing  their 
very  kindest,  send  to  any  Tribe  or  Nation,  in  any  time  or 
circumstances  ? ' 

England,  being  confused  by  the  foolish  gossip  of  poisonous 
tongues — the  England  which  Carlyle  rated  so  soundly  and  loved  so 
well,  forgot  to  her  bitter  shame  the  returning  cycle  of  his  birth.  I 
am  glad  it  has  not  been  so  with  Tennyson,  as  I  come,  in  obedience  to 
our  Council,  to  place  my  withering  flower  on  his  grave. 
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